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Letter written during a Second Tour in North Wales, by 
Miss Hutton, of Bennett's Hill, near Birmingham. 


Cuester, October 7, 1797. 


My dear Brother, 
\ E left Caernarvon last Wednesday; and left it with the 


pleasing conviction, that the climate is not always so ins 
hospitable as we found it at first. Settled fair weather is set- 
tled there also, but stormy weather falls there with tenfold ven- 
geance. Multitudesof people go to see Snowdon, but it is the 
lot only of a few to say that they have seen it; many, in 
climbing it, have been overtaken by torrents of rain and gusts 
of wind, that have obliged them to creep on their hands and 
knees, or to cling to the rocks or the guide, to prevent their 
being swept down the precipices. I believe that the reasons of 
the imperfect accounts given of Snowdon are, at first, that few 
can see it when they get there; and, secondly, that those few 
think of nothing but how they shall get down, 

We reiurned to Conwy, where the best harper [ ever heard 
made me afraid to use my teeth at dinner, lest they should in- 
lerrupt the office of my ears. 

We crossed the river, and rode up a narrow marshy vale: 
formerly, a great promontory, called Penmaen Rhos, was to be 
crossed, at the end of this, on’a road more formidable and 
dangerous than Penmaen Mawr itself. This is now avoided, 
by an easy road cut among the hills, on the right. Our way 
from thence lay near the shore. 
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At eight miles from Conwy we passed through a village ; [ 
askédits name of a man whom We mét, and we Were not a lit- 
tle surprised. to bear him answer, «© Black-and-Bluc.” We 
concluded that he was a Welsh wit, whe bad a mind to divert 
himself at our expence; aud we rode on. We repeated our 
question to the next man we met, who answered, “ Llandulas,” 
and there remained no doubt of the genius of our first in- 
former, On-méntioning the! citcumstatice at Abergelen, we 
discovered! that du meant black, and las blue, in Welsh; and 
that our Welshman had been exhibiting his English learning 
instead. of bis. Cambrian. wit. — If LI andulas takes its np Atti. 
from the patron saint, as al! the villages beginning with Llan 
do,it is reasonable lo suppose that. black-and- blue must have 
been some distinguished pugilist. 

Ateleveo miles from Conwy we came to Abergelen, situated 
in a fiat country. Hills rise behind it that are not intitled to the 
aame of mountains. It is frequented by sea-bathers, but the 
rown is a mile distant from the sea. ‘Ibe shore is low, but the 
view is grand. We seein in the centre of a capacious bay, 
torured by Penmaen [thos on one band, and the tarther boun- 
dary of the Vale of Clwyd on the other, The town and castle 
of Rhyddlan are plainly seen, under the latter, at the distauce 
of tour or fiye niles... At Abergelen we quitted the coast, and, 
soon afte ts ent red the Vale of Clwyd. 

Phe Vale of Clwyd is about twenty-six miles in length, and 
six in breadth. Mountains rise at the upper end, the sea opens « 
at tiie lower, and the sides are inclosed by a chain of hills, 
with different summits, but not divided atthe’ base. lam 
told that the whole eastern side has only ove narrow outlet, 
Without rising the hills. 

There are four market towns in the Vale of Clwyd :-—Rhyd- 
dlar, St. Asaph, Denbigh, and Ruthin. The villages I cannot 
énumerate ; gentlémeh’s houses meet the eye continaally ; ; and 
the dwellings cf the farmers look comfortable and convenient. 
The fields are beautifai ; the woods are fine ; the surface of the 
ground is variegated ; the soil is arich dark mould, 

[ was informed that land in the Vale of Clwyd lets, on an 
average at Zl. zm acre; thatone large farm is even Jet for 3!.108. 
and the occupier has made a fortane; that sarall pieces are 
frequeatly let as high as GI. an acre; and that, when land of 
any description is to be let, it is sought after with avidity, and 
obtained with difficulty. 

The inhabitants of the vale are ‘said to consume abont a six- 
teenth: part of its produce; the ‘hills that io¢lose it are ¢ul- 
tivated to nearly two-thirds of theirtieight. [In one point only 
the Vale of C lywd j is deficient, and'th: it deficic ney is an exue 
berance in all other parte of Wales which L have seén; the 
vale 
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sale itself is scantily watered, and the towns, being bailt om 
bills rising out of it, have no water at ail. , 

The wountains that inclose the Vale of Clwyd are respect- 
able, though not sublime. Over the eastern range of these, 
and towards the bead of the vale, Jay our road from Ruthin 
to Mold, and such an escalade never before fell to my lot. Fhe 
ascent is two miles, and very steep ; the mountain ts cultivated 
high up, and there is evena gentleman’s house and park in & 
place where [ think no wheel once set a-going could be stop- 
ped; yet this isthe road on which coal is carried to Rathin, 
and upou it we met two loaded caits. The tanner of cou- 
ducting them is ingenious, but, to me, not very satisfactory ; 
and they approached so nearly to ungovernable, that I was 
glad when we had passed them. ‘They were small and lightly 
oaded, drawn by one horse conducted by a boy, and dragged 
by two horses, fastened behind, torcibly pulled up the hill by a 
man; and, notwithstanding all their holding back, crossing 
the road, and dexterity of stecrage, | expected every moment 
that the carts and horses would escape from their pilots, and 
overwheim every thiug they found in their way. 

[rode up ‘till | pitied my poor horse, and was not without 

some fearsof sliding down over bis tail. The road now over- 
hung a bwich or chasm, and, with ‘wueh toil, [reached the 
top on foot. The puss ts called Bwleh Pen “Parras. Oa the 
right rises the summit of the mountain, Pen Barras, from 
which the pass takes-its name, and on the left, beyond the 
guiph, that of the still higher mountain, Moel Famma. Iti 
the vale the air was warm, but the climate altered, as we tra- 
velled upwards: before we gained the top of the pass, the air 
was piercing, and the wind ‘wrs high. When { hear the roar- 
ing blast and beating rain from my” sheltered chamber ‘at 
home, | shall congratulate myself that [am nét at the top of 
Bwich Pen Barras. The whole Vale of Clwyd should have 
appeared to ns, from this elevated situation, with the towering 
mountains of Snowdonia beyond its westera hills, but the 
haziness of an October sky hid the glorious prospect from our 
sight. 
On the other side of the pass the descent was trifling, but 
we had not only another climate, we had another world ; we 
exchanged, ina moment, the rich landscapé of the Vale of 
Clwyd for mountains covered with ‘heal no longer parple, 
and fern already brown; the cottages ‘and their inhabitauts 
pattook of the poverty of the soil. We pursued our way, en- 
ironed by rocky mountains, one of which was encircled by 
rows of stone like walls. -All was wild atd dreary, and we 
could not conjecture, round or over, which of the mountains 
our road must lie ; when, at a sudden turn, [ saw at a distance, 
and far below me, alevel country, with inclosed fields, Though 
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glad of such a prospeet for my lodging, I looked with-regret 
oa the country | was leaving bebind. One small sceue of en- 
chantmeut remained,—the village of Llanverras, with a river, 
a bridge, anda mill, surrounded by mountains and hanging 
woods ; and a long descent brought us to the town of Mold, 
in Flintshire, situated on a small hil in the flat country we had 
seen from the mountains, and, like Denbigh and St. Asaph, 
fetching all its water from the plain below, 

The ancient and modern iimits of England and Wales ap- 
pear to me altogether arbitrary; they were probably fixed by 
the sword. The ancient dyke is about a mile and a half be- 
yond Mold; the stone thatnow marks the boundaries is about 
a mile and half before we reach Cliester, bot the natural bar- 
rier is Mold Mountain, 

Our entrance into England was along the worst road that 
ever Engiand presented to my view ; it was of soft sandy rock, 
that innumerable carts had worn into holes as large as their 
own bodies. We saw twenty of these carts at once, with each 
of the men driving, leading, pushing, and exerting every ef- 
fort of cartmanship, to avoid the holes. Had a wheel goetien 
into one of them, praying to Hercules, as the carman did of 
old, or putting his shoulder to it, as that sagacious god advised, 
it would have been equally fruitless. 

Chester is still syrrounded by a wall : it is entire, and is one 
mile, three quarters, one hundred and one yards, in circumfe- 
rence. The top of the wall isa public walk ; it is continued 
over the city gates, and the view from hence down to the busy 
streets is singular. The principal streets have two, rows. of 
shops on each side ; the lower ones projecting fiom the bouses, 
and the upper being on the first floor. The flat :oefs of the 
former are the gallery which leads to the latier. These gal- 
leries are secured with balustrades, and communicate with the 
street below by flights of steps, at shart distances. It appeared 
to me that Chester might,contain as many shops as its inha- 
bitants required, without placing them upon each other’s shoul- 
ders. 

The most impressive object in Chester is the cathedral, 
which is massive and grand; we went io, not at the principal 
entrance, but at a smaller one, and found ourselves, in a dirty, 
dark, and shabby church; the eommunion table covered with 
a carpet that looked as if it had been seven years tradden un- 
der foot, at an inn; Lexclaimed, “ What a cathedral!” buta 
momeut's reflection convinced me. that this was not al! so fine 
an edifice must contain. We went out, in search of anvther 
entrance, and found that the precept, in holy writ, which ea- 


joins us to enter in at the straight gate” did not extend to . 


Chester cathedral ; the “ wide gate” brought us into a noble 
church, div.ded into three aisles by two rows of pillars. ‘The 
or 
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grnaments of the choir are extremely beautiful, and’ the 
bishop’s throne, an ancient stone pulpit, adorved with arcijes, 
innacles,and small statues of- the kings and queeus of Mercia, 


qe'particularly curious. 


Id answer to my inquiries respecting the dairies of Cheshire, 
J was‘iuformed that they generally consist of from thirty to 
sixty cows, and that there are a few of fourscoré. A dairy of 
fifty cows wil] make two cheeses a day, of from fifty to sixty 
pounds weight each. Farms are let from. thirty shillings to 
three pounds an acre, and the candidates for them are so bu- 
merous, that they are commonly let by auction. 





Proceedings of the Female Parliament of Great Britgin. 
(Concluded from Page 928.) 


ITHERTO, Madam, I have kept myself to pure and 

simple statement; but, if [ were to call upon those ma- 
ternal feelings which all of us can imagine, and which many 
of us possess, where could I find a subject more abounding in 
pathos than the apparently humbig ove I have selected ‘—I 
say apparently humble; for, in point of fact, the rescue of 
¢hikihood and inuecence from the borrible endurance of the 
elimbing-boys is exalted exactly in proportion to the depression 
of the victims, The nature of this endurance has been before 
the public in so many shapes, | will not insult this house. by 
supposing it ignorant of the horrible detail; but still a shahe 
sketch to pin dows attention may be serviceable. Teke jp om 
the human. statement of the member of a.country committee 
for the supcrseding of climbing boys by machinery. 

* Myself, aod another member of the commijtee,” says the 
narrator, “ were sent for by the uncie of a chimney-sweeper's 
bey, whom be had, by the advice of a medical man, taken 
away from his master. We found ihe boy unable to wura hime 
self in bec, being apparently redyced to the last stage of a 
consumption ; his shoulders, back, and nails, were dreadfully 
hwerared, some of his toe nails absolutely torn off ; yetin this 
tate be had been compelled to go up chimneys. As soon as 
the boy was, by great care, in some measure recovered, the 
dncle took him, with the master, before a magistrate, to en- 
deavour to have liis indeniures cnnecelled.. The defence set up 
by the master was the impossibility of teaching any boy to 
become a climbing-boy without being first thuslacerated. To 
establish this dreadful fact, he brought othes master sweeps, 
oneof whom produced his own son, who, on being stripped, 
appeared evidently to have been ouce in the same state. 
boys, then, who are of necessity subject to such sufferings, do 
not 
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not complain of their lot, it cannot be bécause they have tie 
cause for complaint. This boy, in fact, was in agonies wheaq 
the possibility of his being sent back to his master: was inti- 
mated to him. The apprentice, tov, whom he had replaced 
liad died awhile before in the workhouse, the muster of which 
aitended to prove that lris death was considered as being 
caused by the hardships he had undergone in practising his 
calling. A very serious consideration,” proceeds this sensible 
writer, ** is—-what becomes of all the climbing boys. On an 
average, perhaps, each master may have four at atime, and (as 
bot few probably serve their time out) during his life, twenty. 
Now, what becoines of the nineteen; one only will be wanted 
to suceced the master, there having been long a suflicient sup- 
ply 7*—What, indeed, Madam ; and thas this extreme of 
saisery and suffering is not recompensed even by the means of 
future subsistence. A child is condemned in its infancy to un- 
paralleled wretcheduess, and turned loose and destitute upon 
society when its body beeomes too capacious for a chimney, 
It would possibly be difficult to instance a more striking 
trivmph of custom over humanity than the apathy with which 
this barbarity has been hitherto contemplated. ‘These victims 
are liable to disgusting diseases peculiar to themselves,—to 
asthma, consumption, bruises, maims, laceration of body, 
death !—and these even when the master is well disposed ; but, 
when otherwise (and alas! how often is that the case), what 
words can I find to depicture the sufferings of the children of 
freeborn Englishwowen ! It has been asserted, indeed,—how 
I pity. the assertors !—that some of these children are satisfied 
with their condition. Why this is the worstof all; the abso» 
Jate morder of the distinguishing privilege of their species 
reason: and, if even true, what does it prove ?—We may con- 
ceive a facetious Yahoo stabled away from human dwelling 
and comforts; asmiling savage of New Holland under almost 
total destitution; a thankfol Pariah of Hindostan bowing 
gratefully, and at an awful distance, to the human beings who, 
having driven him to bow! and herd with beasts, occasionally 
administer to his hunger. But do these admissible facts do 
away with the general debasewent of the’ first, the miserable 
wretchedness of the second, or the baleful endurance of the 
Jast >—by no means: neither do a few instances of the gheam 
of ihougttless childhood, breaking through the murky cloud 
of suffering which envelepes the wretchéd sweep, at all affect 
the general: uth, that he is consigned over, by the careless 
spirit of society, to bodily torture, premature decay, and ulti- 
mate destitation. r 


* Monthly Magazine for October, p. 227. 
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A certain king of, or rather in, Sicily—it was not Ferdinand 
fV.or a Bourbon—having conquered the Carthaginians, con- 


strained them, by an article of the peace, from sacrificing 


their children, no matter whether to Astarte, Moloch, or Mam- 
mon: could we possibly conceive a conqueror dictating. to 
Great. Britain jn the spirit of Hiero, we might imagine bim 
slipulating against the present mode of chimney sweeping ; 
pay, possibly without once staying to enquire if ten hours’ se- 
dentary labour a-day was not too much for the age of seven or 
eight,* inserting an article against boxing op infancy in mae 
nufactories. This he can be imagined to do; and, upon a 
treaty so constituted, his laureate might praise him without a 
blush. 

Ihave, Madam, but a few words more to say, and I address 
them to the honourable members who are mothers. The ge- 
nerality of a picture, observes Sterne, distracts the attention: 
in the spirit of that author, then, let me recommend each of 
you to catch up a darling child—say, for instance, a blooming 
boy of six years of age,—retire with him into your closet; 
speculate upon his beloved features with tenderness; view his 
sparkling eyes with delight ; observe his infant mind breaking 
like a rose-bud into disclosure ; give your mind the rein, and 
see him progressively stepping on to adolescence and manhood, 
ateach period exhbiting still more of the “ father’s lustre 
and the mother’s bloom”—active, healthy, intelligent, virtuous - 
—see all this, and poor is the imagination of a parent that can- 
not see it,—and then reverse ihe picture :—Behold those laugh- 
ing features shrouded in soot and darkness; contemplate that 
iafant body ulcerated with sores, jellied with bruises ; listen to 
that once tunefultyoice clogged by hoarseness and asthma; 
mark consumption wasting that body and withering those 
limbs; attend to the heart rending cry of infant terror; let 
the brutal oaths, threats, and blows, ring in your ears; see him 
descend, torn and bleeding: misery has done its business; 
behold his neglected corpse!!!—or, more pitiable still, regard 
bim a survivor, with crippled limbs and broken-up constitation, 
turned over at rising manhood to the wide waste of labour, 
with neither health, strength, nor serviceable experience, to 
fall into the general mass of depraved and helpless poverty, at 
once the victim and refuse of his species:—In your mind's 
eye, [ say, crowd all this horrible circumstance round the boy 
of your hopes ; then clasp him to your bosom with a maternal 

9 shriek ; 


* The honourable member possibly alluded to certain curious ques- 
tions by other honourable members, who concealed their irony so ef 
feetually as hali to deceive the examined physicians, who answered in 
away which scemed to say—* Are you joking ?” 
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shriek ; and, awaking from your reverie, come here and yote 
against this méasore in its futare stages, if you can. . 

The honoarable member’ here pauséd ; and, as sédn a8 the 
applause and agitation of the house would permit, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to ensure the patronage of tht’ femules 
of the united kingdom in favour of the machitiery superseding 
the necessity of climbing-boys. Leave wag granted, und the 
house adjourned, 





ANECDOTE OF M. CALONNE. 


{From Layallee’s State of France from 178g to the Abdication of Na 
poleon. ] 


De Calonne, in whose hands the finances now were, 
e was not liked by the king ; but he possessed thé great 
art of influencing the queen, farnishing fands for her exs 
pences, withont closely examining them, and playing off a 
multitude of those lively gallantries of which men in publie Fife 
know so well how to avail themselves, to establish their credit. 
If kings are not always proof against these fascinations, their 
success is more certain among queens; for this single reason, 
that queens are females. has, for instance, in expectation of 
the journey to Fontainebleau, a period usually marked by the 
rn of some minister, and foreseeing the possibility that the 
king mig demand his portfolio from him, the wily courtier 
prepared his project, and in the most profound secrecy, waited 
the event of his scheme, to parry off the blow. The journey 
took place ; and the dismission of M. de ‘Calonne was whise 
pered by every body. The minister’s serenity never forsook 
him ; and one morning he obtained an interview with the 
queen, under pretence of official business. 

After a conversation of some minutes, dismissing his mi- 
nisterial gravity, well preserved, to the moment, he assumed 
a flattering smile, by which he well knew how to animate his 
countenatice, on occasion. Madam, said he, I have a favour 
to beg of your majesty. What is that ?—it isto be allowed to 

make a present to Monsieur le Dauphin, of a trifling toy, 
which may afford that august child a moment’s amusement. 
The gueen, knowing M. de Calonne’s ingenuity, begun to 
laugh. Very readily, said she ; let as see this toy. Tam quite 
as hamed of my importunity, bat in order to see it your ma- 


jesty ss condescend to ste pas far asthe balcony. The win 
dows are open. The queen advances towards them’: whiat 
does she see? A little conch, of the avost elegant form, en- 


riched with the most valuable paintings, drawn by eight ponies 
of the smallest size, and perfectly well matched, driven by a 
G coach- 
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coachman of five yon old, and by a postilion of three years 
old, attended by three most beautiful children as footmen~- 
children so lovely that they seemed to be so many Cupids, 
wearing the livery of Monsieur la Dauphin: ~and the coach 


, «the horses—the attendants, were all in readiness at the foot 


of the flight of steps, waiting-the orders of their master. 
Charming ! exqeisite! She runs to the king. Come, come 
along, and see! Calonne is a conjuror : it is for your son: the 
prettiest thing, to be sure! A perfect prodigy! The king fol- 
lowed, as desired: his courtiers gathered around him, all en- 
rapt in admiration ; the equipage is ordered to drive about ; 
the little Dauphin throws himself around De Calonne’s neck ; 
all are transported ; allare eachanted. Now, how was it pos- 
sible to dismiss from his office a controuleur general of the fi- 
naaces, who had shewn himself capable of sacha brilliant in- 
vention ? The queen daring several days did nothing but speak 
of it, in terms of praise. The king no longer dared to execute 
his. plan. The minister’s rivals were all struck dumb: the 
courtiers joined in the applause ; and Calonne triumphed. 








Anecdotes of the late Mr. Reynolds, of Bristol. 


A Lady once applied to Mr. Reynolds on behalf of an or- 
phan. After he had given liberally, she said, “ When 
he is old enougls, { will teach him to name and thank his be- 
nefactor.” “ Stop,” said the good man ; “ you mistake—we 
do not thank the clouds for the rain. Teach him to look 
higher, and thank him who giveth both the clouds and the 
tain.” 

Mr. Reynolds made it his constant practice, from religious 
ptinciple, anoually to spend the whole of his income. What 
his moderate domestic establishment did not require, he dis- 
posed of in promoting whatever was useful to society, as well 
asto lessen the sufferings of the afflicted, without regard to 
bames, sects, or parties. Atone particular time, Mr. Reynolds 
Wrote to a friend in London, acquainting him that~he had 
not, that year, spent the whole of his income, and that if he 
knew of any particular cases claiming charitable relief, he 
would be glad to be iaformed of them; this friend communi- 
cated to him the distressing situation of a considerable num- 
ber of persons confined for small debts. What did this hu- 
mane aud generous philanthropist do on this representation ? 
He cleared the whole of their debts; he swept this direful 
Mansion of all its miserable tenants; he opened the prison 
doors, proclaimed deliverance to the captives, and let the op- 
pressed go fiec ! 

Voi. 56. 7 E In 
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In 1795 Mr. R. addressed a letter to some friends in London, 
stating the impression made upon his mind by the distresses of 
the community, and desiring that they would draw upon him 
for such sum as they might think proper. ‘They complied with 
his request, and drew, in a very short time, to the extent of 
eleven thousand pounds. It appeared, however, that they had 
not yet taken due measure. of his liberality: for in the course 
of a:few months he again wrote, stating that his mind was not 
easy, and his coffers still too fuil, They then drew for nine 
thousand pounds more! 


Evtracts from Original Letters of the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, to her Sister, the Princess of Orange. 


{From Original Papers in the British Museum.] 
“ Cockrir, December 9, 1687. 


ss | Am sorry people have taken such pains to give you so ill 

a character of Lady Churchill; | believe there is nobody 
in the world has better notions af religion than she has, It is 
true she is not so striet‘at some-are, nor does not keep up such 
i bustle about religion; which 1 genfess I think is never the 
worse, fur one stes 80 many saints tarn devils, that if one bea 
good Christian; theless show one makes it is the better in my 
opinion, ‘hen, as for moral principles, it is'impossible to have 
better; and, without that, all the lifting up of hands and eyes, 
and going often to church, will prove but a very lame devotion, 
One thine more | must say, for which is, that she has a troe 
sensé of the doctrine of our church, and abbors all the prince 
ples of the church of Rome; so that, as to this pariicular, I 
can assure you, she will never change. ‘The same thing L will 
venture, now | em on this subject, to say for her lord, for tho’ 
he is'a very faithful servant of the king, and that the king is 
very’ kind to him, and I believe he will always obey the K. in 
all things that are consistent with religion, yet rather than 
change that, I dare say he: will Jose all his places, and all that 
he bas.” 


“ January 31, 168]. 


“ T am sorry the king encourages the Papists so much, and 
[ think it is ve ry much to be feared that the desire the king 
has to take off ahe test, and'all other laws against thew, ts only 
a pretence to bring in Popery. % 

* Lam sorry the king relies so much upon Lord Sundeiland 
aud Lord Godolphin, for every body knows thatence .liey were 
as 
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as great enemies.as any he had, and their, own hearts can only 
tell what converts they are; as for the first of them, by all 
outward, appearance, he must be a great knave, (if Ll way use 
that expression of a minister,) fur he goes on fiercely for. the 
ipterests of the Papists, and yet goes to no church, and has 
wade no public declaration of. his religion, whatever it is; 1 
fear he has not much of avy. All we can do in these matters 
is, to pray to God to open the king’s eyes, aud to order all 
things for the best, that this poor natioa may not be over- 
thrown by Popery.” 

* Marcu i3, 168). 

“ This letter going by some hands, I will now venture to 
write my mind very freely to you. 

“ You may remember I have once before ventured to tell 
you that I thought Lord Sunderland a very ill man, and | am 
more confirmed every day in that opinion. Every body knows 
how often this man turned backwards and forwards in the late 
king’s time; and now, to complete his virtues, he is working 
with all bis might to bring in Popery. He is perpetually with 
the priests, and stirs up the king to do things faster thaa | he- 
lieve he would of himself. ‘Things are come to that pass now, 
that if they go on so much longer, I believe ina little whil 
no Protestants will be able to live here. 

“ The K, has never said a word to me about religion since 
that ume [ told you of, but Lexpect it every minute, and am 
tesolved to undergo any thing rather than change my religion ; 
nay if it should come to such extremities, [ will choose to live 
on alms rather than change. 

“ This worthy lord (Sunderland) does not go publicly to 
mass, but he has it privately at a prie:t’s chamber, and never 
lets any body be there but a Servant of his. His lady is as 
extraordinary in her kind, for she is a flattering, dissembling, 
false, woman; bat she has so fawning and endearing a way, 
that she will deceive any body at first, and it is not possible to 
find out all her ways in a little time. She cares not at what 
rate she lives, but never pays any body. She will cheat, though 
it be but for a lite. Then she has had her gallants, though 
may be not so many as some ladys here; and, with ‘all 
these good qualities, she is a constant charchwoman; so that 
to outward appearance one would think her.a saint, and to hear 
her talk you would think she were a very good Protestant, but 
she is as much the one as the other, for it is certain her lord 
does nothing without ber. 

One thing there is which’ [ forgot to tell you about this 
noble lord, which is, that it is thought if every thing does not 
go as he would hive it, that he will pick a quarrel with the 

7TE@ court, 
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court, and so retire; and, by that means, it is possible he wi} 
think to make his court to you. 

“ Thete is one thing about yourself which I can’t help giv- 
ing my opinion in, which is, that if the king should desire you 
aud the prince of Orange to come over to muke him a visit, [ 
think it would be betier, (if you can make any handsome ex. 
cuse,) not to dv it, for though 1 dare swear the king could have 
no thought against either of you, yet since people can say one 
thing and do another, one can’t help being afraid. If either 
of you should come I should be very glad to see you; but 
really, if you or the prince should come, I should be frightened 
out of my wits for fear any harm should happen to either of 
you.”—Bibl. Birch, 4163. 





. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
{From Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy.] 
gPOTS ON THE SUN. 


Bushy Heath, September 21, 1816. 
Sir, 


Slee spots on the sun having excited so much attention, I 
take occasion to mention a singular fact that was com- 
municated to me some years past by my friend the late Mr. W. 
Bayly: he told me that, as he was viewing the spots on the 
sun with a telescope, he observed one of them suddenly split 
and separate in two. Mr. Bayly was a man of strict veracity; 
and had accompanied Captain Cook twice round the world as 
astronomer; and afterwards was head masier of the Royal 
Naval Academy in Portsmouth dock-yard. 


“MARK BEAUFOY. 


COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF THE SURFACE OF THE CAS- 
PIAN AND BLACK SEA, 


In consequence of the observations of Mayer, Pallas, &e. it 
has long been the general opinion that the surface of the Cas- 
pian Sea is considerably lower than that of the Black. Some 
years ago Messrs. Engelhardt and Perrot undertook a journey 
to the countries that divide these two seas, partly to examine 
the Caucasus, but chiefly with a view to subject the relative 
heights of the surface of these two seas to a baroietrical mea- 
surement. 

The distance between the two seas may be stated at 5393 
English miles, They levelled this distance no less than three 
times, 
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times, by means of a barometer. The mean of the first, and 
the most accurate measurements gives us 328.17 English feez, 
for the elevation of the surface of the Black Sea above that 
of the Caspian. 

It was. the opinion of Pallas that the level of the Caspian 
Sea had formerly been wuch higher tuan at presse. Tais 
opiuion is confirmed by Perrot and Engelbardt, who place the 
ancient height 767.7 toglish feet, above the preseat Jevel ; so 
that the quantity cf water lost must be immense, They cou- 
ceive that this did mot happen by evaporation ; for, according 
to Ginelin, the Caspian Sea dows not contain one fourth of the 
quantity of salt which exisis in the Atiantic. They conceive 
that it has made its escape by means of subterranean chagnels, 
which occasionally open. But the possibility of such an escape 
at least into the Black Sea, seems, from its greater heighi, most 
improbable. 


COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF THE SURTACE OF THE RED 
SEA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


When the French were in Egypt they levelled, under the 
direction of M. le Pere, the distance between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and found the surface of the Medites- 
ranean @ 12 metres, or 26.64 English feet, below the surface 
of the Red Sea at low waier; aod 9.9 meues, or 52.47 Evglish 
teet, below the surface of the same sca at low water. 


COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF ST. GEORGE'S GHANNEL AND 
THE GERMAN OCEAN. 


The difference between the height of the surface of the sea 
on the west and east coast of Great Britaia is 50 feet; that is 
to say, the surface of St. George’s Channel is 50 feet higher 
than the surface of the German Ocean, calculating the differ- 
ence by the canals proceeding east and west from Binninghag. 
The descent of these canals is known by the number and height 
of ahe locks in each. But the height of these Jocks is not 
given with so much precision as to allow us io found any calcu- 
lutioas upon it. 





THE WEATHER. 
f re following meteorological account of the year 4698 


shows at least that our forefathers were occasionally vi- 
sited by as unnatural seasons as those of the present year. 


Suow has sometimes fallen as lateas these described, but we be- 
lieve 
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lieve not so generally at so advanced a period as May,, Ii.is 
still less to be paralleled, that gooseberries should not be,zipe 
enough even for tarts ‘ill the end of July ; and that three suns 
should have appeared atonce would be pronounced perfectly 
apocryphal, unless the circumstance were published iu the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

“. January much snow in deep drifts: all this menth ice 
upon the water, which on the 26th was eight inches thick, i.e, 


within two and a half as thick as at any time on the canal of 


James’s-park in 1740. Yet on the 29th, lightning, and five 
claps of thunder. February, wind N. E. almost all the month, 
and little sunshine, except six days the second week. ‘The 
34th, great storm, and lanes blown up, with snow several yards 
deep A a whole month, while the fields lay bare. The 26th ice 
four inches thick. Marchthe 24th and 26th, thunder and 
lightning, warm sunshine all dey, with sulphureous clouds, hot 
evening. April the !1th, thunder, followed by showers. The 
22d, snowed hard from morning to noon, then a little sunshine, 
then snowed again very fast,then sunshine followed with large 
hail, as in April 1740. The 25th, showers of fierce great bail, 
with thunder and sunshine mixt. The 27th, thunder, anda 
storm of hail after. A cold month. The 30th, the first cuckow, 
gooseberries not blossomed still. May the 3d, a great deep 
snow over all England. The 15th, woods like winter. The 
17, great hail. The Sist, wheat very low; cold weather. June 
the 3d, cold, yet great lightning and thunder, loud and near, 
with fierce large hailthree inches deep on the ground. The 
16th,in a warm rich soil was the first wheat ear seen near 
London. The backwardest spring in 47 years. July, first part 
very wet. The 15th, evening great rain. From the 18th to 
the 26th, cloudless sunshine. The 9th, rain, with a great deal 
of red lightning with unceasing thunder. No gooseberry tarts 
ull July. The 30th, apple tress in small blossom as in the 
spring. August the 13th, and 14th,aud 15th, frosts yet; the 
Jatter half, the plezsantest time in the year. The 6th one clap 
of thunder, with a shower of the biggest drops known. The 
four last months had scarce two days together without rain 
(except from July 18th to the 26th) the wettest season kuown, 
whole fields of corn spoiled even in Kent, much more in the 
rorth. Horses were turned into the peas and barley. The 
earliest wheat not cut ull the middle. of September. In Kevt, 
September the 2yih, barley standing uncut there, much lay ia 
the swaith til December; that which was brought in was 
soaked with wet, and almost useless. Much corn in the north 
ungot at Christmas; and in Scotland they were throng reaping 
in January, and beating the deep snow off it, as they reaped 
the poor green empty crop. Bread made of what was got would 
not 
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not stick together, but fell in pieces, and tasted sweet as if made 
of malt. October the 3d, much lightning, and prety much 
thunder. The Joth, 16th,and 47th, extreme cold nights, wind 
N.N. W. The 30th, a great deal of rain and snow wind N. E. 
Novemberthe 17th, lightaing and: thunder. December warm. 
The 7th,a hot steam. The 22d, wheat sown, which proved as 
forward in barvest as any. The seed time was so wet that 
there was hatdly above half a crop sown this year. I have 
beenthe more particalar on the account of this year, which, 
upon the whole'was, the coldest from 1595, that my journal be- 
gan, to 1742, 

“ Mr. Say. A terrible war abroad ; scarcity, dearth, famine, 
and divisions between the contenders for liberty or slavery at 
home: ‘The poor were compelled to feed on uncommon and 
unwholesome things. In October began that very fatal and 
contagious spotted fever, which prevailed over all £ogland, 
and made sad havock of people. But for the symptonss of its 
history and cure;we must be obliged to foreigners the next 
yeare 1696 aud 1697 were both bad and dear years. Decem- 
ber the 22d, a terrible tempest of thunder and lightning at Ha- 
lifax. August 28th, at Sudbury, in Suffolk, were three suns 
seen, the sky of a light azure blue; the circles were white, 
and a large red fiery half moon, with its horns turned apward, 
February the 26th, 1699, three suns were seen at Canterbury. 
In 1626 five were seen at Rowe. April 1702, two were seen at 
London. February the 22d, 1721, and March the 22d, 234, 
goth, 1722.” 


— - ee 


A BEAR HUNT. 


Letter from Vicosoprono, the chief town of the commune 
of Beegaglia, in the south part of the canton of the Gri- 
sons, Switzerland, gives the following account : 

“On the 3d of September, this year sucha quantity of snow 
fell that the inhabitants of this commune were forced to drive 
back their cattle from the Alps. In the way thither they met 
the shepherd of the Alp Albigna, who came with the news that 
a bear had, on the preceding night, killed an ox. It was im- 
mediately resolved to give it chace. ‘Two messengers were 
dispatched to summon all hunters to this commune, and the 
village of Exouvy was appointed as the rendezvous. The 
notary, Bartolomeo Maurizio, chiet of the corps of hunters 
of this commune, gave the most suitable ordeis for surrounding 
awood of 2000 square toises, and each took the post as- 
signed to hin under a severe pe nalty : two placed themselves 
beyond the'river Albigaa, and five took ther posts at Ex- 

Y buy, 
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deyat'a short interval from each other, aud Secupied she ey. 


trance ofa little valley, a elefebetween the mountains through 
which the bear must infallibly pass. Two men, with the shep- 
herd of that Alp, were sent with a dram inte the thickest & 
the wood,-into which they proceeded slowly, beating thelr 
drum. 
* When the animal heard the drum, it left its den, and ad. 
vanced along the way towatds..the valley leading to Exbuy, 
The first hunter who perceived the bear. (Andrew ‘Toen) Hred 
and wounded him in the ribs with two balls. The bear turned 
rouiid with a dreadful roar that re-echoed through the. ném. 
tains, and went back into the covert of the wood from which 
he came, his blood flowing profusely. Toen chose oe of ‘ia 
bravest and most resolste companions, Aagustas Cruezer, and 
while they were following the tract of the blood, they:met the 
shepherd, who came upon hearing the noise, and: ‘now all 
three followed the track marked by the blood. Afier guinga 
few steps they saw the bear. The shepherd, too bold,:regoluad 
to go and drive him from the thicket in which he lay. Cruezer 
dissuaded bie, and was for attacking the bear in flank: ’ This, 
however, didnot restrain the shepherd, who advanced, saying 
lie would drive the bear towardsthem. He had searcvély “left 
them when the bear setzed him, and tore his whole ‘face! “The 
poor man called for help: his two biave companions ran 
up; Toencame first; the bear perceived him, let go the sliep» 
herd, and rushed apon Toen, who dexteriously wounded tim 
by ashot underthe eye, and broke one of his jaws: . The 
bear notwithstanding, rushed upon, and wounded bin? in one 
thigh; but Toen cexterously thrust his arm up to the elbow 
into the bear's jaws, and called to Cruezer to help: Cruezer 
came up, but could not fire for fear of wounding Toen ; at 
Jast however, he succeeded in wounding the bear with two 
balls between the shoulders: The bear now let Poen. gd, 
and rushed, roaring, upon Cruezer; the latter, with the batt 
end of his piece, drove him back two toises, reloaded his piece, 
and called to hiscomrade to load also; but Toen onevtered, 
“ [Tecannot; for the wound in the thigh and the concussion of 
the arm in the bear’s jaws have disabled me.” The bear looked 
at the two combatants, and finding himself overpowered, and 
probably faint, retreated towards Exbuy. The leader, Barto- 
lomeo Maurizio, with one of ihe bomters, again wounded nn 
in the shouider with two balls, and he fell dead to the ground. 
‘The poor shepherd died the tollowing morning ef the.wounds 
which he received.” 
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Relationship between the Royal Families of England and 


France. 


Tt is not generally known that the present royal families of 


‘England and France are related: our readers may be glad 
to see the following explanation of this historical fact:— 


Kine James I. 
Extzasetnu, Electress Palae Cuarues I. 


tine. 

Sorpnia, Electress of Hano- Hewnaietra, Duchess of Or- 
ver. leans. 

George I. Mary Anne, Queen of Sar- 

dinia. 

Gxorge Il. Mary, Dauphiness of France. 

Fasosricw,Prince of Wales. Lovis XV. 

George IIL, Louis, Dauphin of France. 


Groace, Prince Regent. Levis XVIII. 


The relationship between the Royal Family of England and 
the Houses of Orleans and Conde and Imperi«:? House of 
Austria is one degree nearer, as they all desyend from the be- 
fore-mentioned Flizabeth, Electress Palatine, more semmnony 
called the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of King James 
The principal male descendants of this monarch, now living, 
are— 


1. The King of Sardinia. 

@: The King of France, his brothers and nephews. 

$. The Duke of Orxleans and his sons, 

4.. The Emperor of Austria, his brothers, aud sons. 

5. The Prince of Salm. 

6. The Prince de Conde, and his sop, the Duke of Bourbon. 
7. The King of Saxony. 


The foregoing are all excluded from the succession to the 
crown of England by the Act of Settlement, which establishes 
it ia the descendants ef the Electress Sophia, being Protesta:is. 
The principal males of this branch, now diving, are— 

1. The King. 
The Prince Regent and his Royal Brothers. 
The Duke of Gloucester. 
- The Duke of Brunswick. 
« The King of Denmark. 
» The Pumce of Orange. 
- The Elector of Hesse. 
- The King of Prassia. 
All these are Protestants. 
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op awl A CURIOUS KNIFE. 





N ingenious artist in the cutlery business at Manchester 

has lately made,.a knife, which contains three blades, a 

butron hook, a saw, a punch, and screw-driver, a box, cork- 

screw, hook and gimblet, two phlemes, picker and tweezers, two 

Jancets, with a ring at the head. The whole weighs but 
1 dwt. 14 grs. 


| 





THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


{ LLISTON’S fitst mavagerial essay was in the city of Wells, 

4 about twelve years ago. He had engaged several of the 
principal performers from Bath ; and bad incurred Such con- 
siderable expence in the purchase of scenés} dresses, ‘and deco- 
rations, that every body told him it would be a hosing concern 
to a ruinous ‘degree: but in spite'df these* friendly- remon- 
strances, he proceeded in fitting up the theatre, and announced 
« Lovers’ Vows” as the first perforinancé, to be preceded by 
an * Occasional Address.” The eventful night arrived ; ‘but 
when the actors weFe all ready, attd ‘the cathedial bell had 
struck the seventh hour, our manager. was embarrassed with an 
awkward circumstance—not a single individual had’ attended 
the invitation of the play-bills, eitiver ty thé box, pit, or gallery! 
In this dilemma he was strongly urged to pack up his para- 
phernalia, instantly leave Wells, and put up with the first loss. 
This, Elliston, with his characteristic ardour,’ rejected; and 
while they were holding debate; a‘ poor raged boy came to 
the door, and said, ** Be this the play-house, Zur?” “ Yes, my 
Jad,” said the elated cash-receiver—a title which was confirmed 
by the boy putting into his hands twelve penny-worth of bhalf- 
pence—he ascended the gallery stairs—the curtain immediately 
rose, and the undaupted manager speke bis address of congra- 
tulations, promises, ‘and gratitude to this poor shoeless urchin ; 
The first act'of the ‘play also proceeded before this solitary 
auditor. A few'stragglers then appeared in the other parts of 
the house—and when the curtain finally dropped, the receipts 
were nearly thirty shillings. But so corfeet and regular was 
the performanee, so superior to any thing before seen in Wells, 
that the very next night they had upwards of £20 in the 
house; and so great was the subsequent attraction and popu- 
larity of the company, that in a shart season of about six 
weeks, Elliston was not only reimbursed for all his expences, 
but after paying his performers handsome salaries, he netted 
upwards of £200; and resumed his Bath engagemen), full of 
gratitude to his kind fricnds at Wells—particularly to the lucky 
Jad with the twelve pean’orih of half peace! 


0 POETRY. 
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Chelt enham, September 10, 1816, aged 80. 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE, 


H let no plaint be heard, no murmurs rise, 
When ripe in years and goodness, REYNOLDS dies; 

But midst the precincts of this sacred bound, 
Let cali and holy silence breathe around ; 
While filial duty, bending o'er his bier, 
Consigns to gratitude the sorrowing tear; 
And humble hope, with feelings unexprest, 
Owns the full proin.se thro’ her thrillng breast. 
For, Oh! if breathings of accurdant airs, 
The orphan’s offerings, and the mourner’s prayers, 
Biessings, from fervent hearts, in secret paid, 
For soothing comforts, and for timely aid, 
For prompt compassion, vigilant to save, 
For bounty, generous as the heart that gave; 
It these, ascending t’wards the source cf light, 
May watt the spirit on its heavenward flight, 
Then Rey nolds, midst the mansions of the just, 
Crown’d are thy labours, and confirm’d thy trust ; 
Then, the last shade of carthly doubt remov’d, 
Thy deeds recorded, and thy life approv'd, 
‘Thou hears’t with joy thy Master’s blest decree, 
** What thou hast done for these, was done fur Me,”” 





Lines to the Memory of Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, who died at 








ON THE FEATURES OF A SLEEPING INFANT. 


ny! ET little pilgrim! whither art thou come? 

WO On what advent’sous errand dost th u go; 

To trace through wilds unknown a passage home ; 
Or drink, perchance, the bitter dregs of woe. 


Oh! mayst thou be kind Providence’s care ; 

Fond hope of those who view thee with delight ; 
May’st thou of earthly bliss enjoy thy share, 

And then to Heaven wing thy happy flight. 


How weak, how helpless, and how gentle now, 
Thy powers of future manhood latent lie! 

Ant weak and puny, intants once ike thou, 
Were all the buasted themes of history. 


As, in the tar-fam’d Nile’s refreshing stream 
Egy ptia’s princess went of yore to lave, 

The little Muses, with a feeble scream, 
implored deliverance from the chilling wave. 


Rescued from death, and by her fostering band 
Secured from many ills that lite await, 

Behold him soon the chict of Israel’s band, 
The messenger of Phatach’s way ward fate. 


The 
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The Persian king, the Macedonian boy, 

The rival chiefs of Carthage and of Rome, 
Insensible of sorrow andof joy, | 

Were babes, unconscious of their future doom. 


And who can tell what, Heaven ordains for thee? 
The heights of honaur thoy may’st hope to gain 5 
The sad reverses thou may’st live to see; 
What heights of pleasure, or what depths of pala! 














Swect little pilgrim’ quite unconscious thou 
Of all the snares that may beset thy toad; 
Divinely taught and led, from even now, 
Oh! may’st thou ever walk beside thy God! 
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A FATHER’S DEATH BED, 


err 


BY MATILDA BETHAM. | 


OW solemn is the sick man’s room 
To friends or kindred lingering near! 
Poring on that uncertain gloom, 
in silent heaviness and fear! 


How sad, his feeble hand in thine, 
The start of every pulse to sharet 

With painful haste each wish divine, 
Yet feel the hopelessness of care! 


To turn aside the full-fraught eye, 

Lest those faint orbs perceive the tear; 
To bear the weight of every sigh, 

Lest it should reach that wakeful earl 


In the dead stillnass of the night, 

To lose the faint, faint sound of breath! 
To listen in restrain’d affright, 

To deprecate cach thought of death. 


And when a movement chas'd that fear, 
And gave thy heart-blood leave to flow, 

In thrilling awe the prayer to hear 
Through the clos‘d curtaio murmur’d low ! 


‘The prayer of him, whase holy tongue 
Had never yat exceeded truth ! 

U pon whose guardian care bad hung 
The whole dependence of thy youth, 


Who, noble, dauntiess, frank, and mild, 
Was, far his very goodness, feared; 

Belov’d with fonduess, like a child, 
And hke a blessed saint rever’d. 


] have known €riends—but who can fee! 
The kindness such a tather knew ? 

J] serv’ bim stall with teader zeal, 
But Knew not thea how much was due : 


And did pet Prevrdence ordain 

‘Dhat we sbould swon be bandas low, 
Neo beart could such a struke sustain-~ 
No reasen could survive the brow. 
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